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Amelia Howard. 


Tuat clandestine marriages are gen- 
erally productive of unhappiness, is an 


observation which the experience of, 


every year provesto be just. Theact 
of obtaining a wife surreptiously is by 
many deemed heroick, and praisewor- 
thy ;,but by none, I may venture to as- 
sert, but those whose mind has receiv- 
ed an improper bias from unprincipled 
associates, or from seductive books or 
amusements. It is not surprizing that 
aunion thus secretly effected should 
often disappoint the fond and roman- 
tick hopes of the intrepid adventurers. 
They set out in the full idea of enjoy- 
ing that happiness which they imagine 
is centred in themselves, and resolve 
to make up in love what they may lose 
in the good opinion of theig-fricnds.— 
Hence they are very apt to over-rate 
the passion : and upon being convinced 
of error, vent their disappointment in 
Sighs, upbraidings and tears. 

That union which isnot established 
Upon the broad basis of mutual con- 
fidence, firm affection, and inflexible 
virtue, can never prove happy. What 
confidence can a man have in his wile, 








when he finds that, on aslight pers: a- 
sion, she could be prevaHed upon to 
tear asunder those powerful ties, which 
duty holds to be inviolable? There is 

_Aething in female delicacy and vir- 
tue that is ever averse from actions 
that are not stamped with the seal of 
approbation ; and it is lamentable that 
so many girls should be so blinded by 
passion as not to see and know that 
she who oversteps the bounds of duty 
opens a door for the admission of 
guests, who, under the mask of friend- 
ship, may despoil the house, and de. 
prive it of its comforts. 


I address this paper to those who 
have just entered upon the theatre of 
life, who are yet single, and whose 
vivacity has seldom permitted them to 
give a serious thought on the subject ~ 
of their future destiny. A true gentle- 
man, young ladies, despises every ac, 
tion that originates in meanness; and 
there are few actions, to which that 
character will apply, more despicable 


than that of forming a family alliance 


in an incorrect or clandestine manner. 
He knows and feels the immense im- 


portance of reputation and will make 
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any sacrifice to preserve it un:arpish- 
ed. Hence, if he meet a refusal to an 
honourable application he wili endea- 
vour to obviate them by a candid dis- 
cussion of them; and should his argu- 
ments not be successful in convincing 
or persuading, he will retire with man- 
ly pride, and either postpone his over 
tures to a more favourabie period, or 
abandon the object of his attention. 


Fortanately for the happiness of all 
mankind, all clandestine marriages do 
not terminate equally unpropitious; 
and instances may be produced whcre- 
in the parties have proved shining ex- 
amples of conjugal tenderness and 
harmony. But these instances are 
rare, and do not militate against my 
position, which is—that a union thus 
effected is dishonourable, and conse- 
quently deserving the highest censure 


That repentance which comes too 
late never fails to be attended with an- 
guish of mind, the less able to be en- 
dured the more conscious we are of 
deserving it And the memory of 
former joys seems to brighten in pro- 
portion as our present prospects be- 
come adverse and gloomy ; as if that 
faculty were dcputed to be the inflictor 
of punishment, by contrasting what we 
once were, with what we now are: 
which leads to the melancholy conclu- 
sion—That we might have been hap 
pier, had we acted with more circum 
spection and prudence. 

Amelia Howard was the third daugh- 
ter of John Howard, formerly an emi- 
nent merchant of the city of Boston.— 
Mr. Howard had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, after a happy union of 
ten ysars: she died, leaving behind her 
three daughtersandoneson. Amelia, 
whose history I am about to relate, 
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was only five years old at this distress. 
ing period ; and consequently was not 
sensible of the value of the mother she 
had lost—-Mr. Howard being in the 
prime of life, and feeling the want of 
a partner to superintend the concerns 
of his household, after a lapse of four- 
teen mouths from the decease of his 
first wife, introduced a new mother te 
his little family. 


For some time affairs wore a very 
pleasing aspect, and Mr. Howard’s 
iriends congratulated him on his seem- 
ingly prudent choice; but the period 
was not far distant when all these flat- 
tering prospects were to be overcloud- 
ed, and the demon of discord was fa- 
ted to usurp the dwelling of harmony 
and love. Mrs, Howard was possessed 
of an ungovernable temper, which was 
only calm when no adverse event 
roused it into action.—Such an event 
she was doomed to encounter.—The 
children, io play, unfortunately hap- 
pened to be guilty of a misdemeanor 
which, in her eyes, was unpardonable. 
She broke out into a violent rage, and 
proceeded to such extremities, that 
Mr. Howard to keep peace, and pre- 
serve his children ftom abuse, remov- 
ed them from his house, and placed 
them under the guardianship of a 
maiden sister, who resided in another 
part of the city. 

Children that are taken from under 
the eye of their parents are very apt to 
suffer by the change. Such was the 


| case with Mr. Howard’s ; who, feeling 


that the yoke of bondage was removed, 
considered themselves as perfectly 
free to act as they pleased; notwith- 
standing Miss Howard used her ut 
most endeavours to restrain them with- 


in the bounds ofsobriety and dcosgaee 
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_ As Amelia advanced to womarheod ] 


she gave evident tukens of an amiable 
disposition. But her education had 
been neglected., She wanted an at- 
tentive mother to. instruct her in do- 
mestick duties ; to counsel he: against 
the snares and delusions ofthe world ; 
and, in short, to qualify her for that 
sphere in life, whichthe fortune and 
the reputation of her father gave her 
a title to move in; 


, Mr. Howard was a man of the world, 
_and,so taken up with its concerns that 
he neglected his duty aga parent: and, 
excepting that he liberally provided 
‘for the temporal wants of ‘his absent 
children, seldom gave a thought with 
regard to their future welfare and hap- 
piness. From this neglect sprung a 
train of evils, the malignant influence 
of which he was destined to suffer ; and, 
‘at a period of his life too when he was 
the least enabled to endure them. 


Amelia was now a woman ; beauti- 
ful, lively and engaging. Her com. 
pany was courted by several young 
gentlemen of fumily and reputation ; 
but ber vivacity world not permit them 
to be upon more imimate terms with 
her than mere politeness allowed...» 


, " i 


_/ In the same. street wherein Miss 
Howard resided, a young man, named 
Saunderson, kepi a dry goods store.— 
She had purchased several small arti- 
cles of him, at sundry times ; but one 
day having bought a piece of muslin, 
he insisted upon carrying it home for 
her. ‘She endeavoured to dissuade him 
ftom his intention, by informing him 
that her servant would save him. that 
wouble ; but finding him resolute in 


4 


i 


she consented ; and he walked with ber 
to her place of residence. The next 
day Mr. Saunderson waited upon Miss 
Amelia, to enquire, concerning her 
health. Hence an intimacy commenc- 
Led; and after a courtship of six weeks» 
the beautiful Miss Howard consented 
to elope with Me. Saunderson. 


The evening for their nuptials was 
fixed. Saunderson bad taken lodgings 
in a distant part of the city; .andyin 
conjunction with @ friend, had, settled 
the plan} of ‘their »proceedings. The 
fatal_period arrived;.a coach was pro- 
vided; and Amelia,; placing herself 
uuderthe protection.of her Joyer and 
his confidant, was burried to a tavern, 
where, a clergyman being sent for, 
they were shortly united in the sacred 
bands of wedlock. 


Saunderson and his friend retired to 
express their joy over a bottle of Ma- 
deira, leaving Amelia in the chamber, 
wherein the ceremony was performed, 
without one being toe. support her at 
that solemn and eventful peried. She 
sat down, and leaning her head upon 
her hand, became deeply engaged in 
thought. After afew minutes, hear- 
ing the door opened with radeness, she 


{}turned hastily to learn the» cause — 


Judge of her consternation upon be- 
holding ber husband and his associaic 
so much inebriated, that it was with 
difficulty they could enter the room. 
She started from her seat,.and seizing 
her bonnet, whichr was lying on the 
table at hand, sprang out of the cham- 
ber, and in an instant found herself in 
the: street. Fear gave her speed—a 
few moments brought her to her own 
| home; where, breathless, she ‘had no 
sooner entércd, than sitting down eo 








his purpose, and her entreaties in yain, i 


a chair, she instantly fainted. 
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It unfortunately happened that no 
one was in the house except her el- 
dest sister ; ; who, overcome with fright, 
was hardly capable of affording any as- 
sistance. A dash of cold water in the 
face, however, brought Amelia to her 


f 





was not apprized of his daughter’s im. 
prudence until his return. As soon 
as he arrived, and before he had the 
least intimation of the affair, he called 
at his sister’s to visit his children —~ 
Amelia, since she had attained her six- 


senses ; whosoon quieted the alarm of | teenth year, had shared more of hisat- 


her sister by disclosing to her the | 
whole history of the transaction. Her 


-, sister reproved her inatender manner 


for her imprudence; counselled her 
with regard to her present conduct ; 
and it was finally reselved that she 
should break off all connection with 
Saunderson forever. | 


The next morning the bridegroom 
appeared with evident tokens of confu- 
sion and disgrace.—He attempted te 
apologize for his base conduct by de- 
claring that he had been deceived by 
the landlord, who had treacherously 
adulterated the wine which had occa. 
sioned his intoxication.—But finding 
his wife more resolute than he expect- 
ed, he fell upon his knees, kissed her 
hand, wept, and made so many protes- 
tations of innocency, and vows of eter- 
nal constancy ard love, that the unfor- 
tunate and gentle Amelia overcome by 
his attitude, his tears, and his iatrea- 


ties, regardless of her resolve, sunk 


down on his bosom, and clasping him 
in her arms passionately exclaimed— 
“ I submit.” 

The sister of Amelia, concheditig’ it 
would be vain to oppose this fresh re- 
solve, agreed to accompany her’ te her 
new home; where, after giving her 
some good advice relative to her future 
conduct, she left her, but not without 
many embraces, and many tears. 

Mr. Howard during the above men- 
tioned transactions was absent, on bu- 
siness, in the state of New York, and 


| 


tention than formerly: for he often de- 
clared’ that she most resembled her 
mother ofall his daughters. Judge 
of his astonishment, ye who are ja- 
rents, upon being told of the disgrace 
of his favourite daughter. He paced 
the floor for some moments in ‘Silence 
—his face became alternately flushed 
and pale ; at length he sat down, and, 
with a countenance on which was de- 
picted marks of unusual anguish of 
mind, clasping his hands, exclaimed, 
“ my God, is it possible !” 

Amelia now had leisure to reflect 
on her late conduct. Already she had 
repented of her indiscretion. Thé 
thought of the grief which she had oc- 
casioned in atender father filled her 
with remorse. Her seclusion from 
her friends, particularly her sisters, 
who were forbidden to visit her, over- 
whelmed her with distress. She con- 
sumed the tedious hours ,of the day, 
which were passed in the absence of 
her husband, in unavailing sighs and 
tears. Atléngth'dtiven almost to dis- 
traction at the idea of her forlornand so: 
litary situation, she boldly resolved to 
cast herself at the feet of her father, to 
implore his forgiveness, and to entreat 
him once more to bless and acknow- 
ledge her as his daughter. 

In pursuance of this determination, 
she reachied his door, and having gait- 
ed admittarice Sat down, waiting, with 
anxiety, hisarrival. Mr. Howard ina 
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y few moments entered the parlour: but 
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on beholding Amelia, who was lean- 
ing upon a piano, with a handkerchief 
to her eyes, walking hastily two or 
three times across the room; then, as 
if suddenly recollecting himself, he 
gave hera look expressive of stern 
displeasure, and was just hasting out 
of the door when she sprang from the 
chair, seized his hand, and casting up 
her lovely blue eyes, suffused with 
tears, wildly and tenderly exclaimed 
“ My Father!” The sound of her voice 
and particularly the endearing appel- 
lation she uttered, aroused, in spite of 
the resolutien of Mr. Howard, all the 
sensibilitics of his soul ; he broke from 
her, and throwing himself upon the 
sofa, gave vent to his feelings ina tor- 
rent of tears. 


(To be continued.) 
= — 
CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE, 
Drawn by a masterly Hand, 











[From a late London paper. ] 


The bloody drama of Europe is con- 
cluded, and the great Tragedian, who 
for twenty years has made the eaiih his 
theatre, and set the world in tears, has 
left the stage for ever! Lelifted the 
curtain with his sword, and filled the 
scenes with slaughter, His part was 
invented by himself, ard was terribly 
unique. Never was there so ambitious, 
so restless a spirit—-never so daring,so 
fortunate a soldier, His aim was uni- 
versal dominion, and he gazed at it 
stedfastly with the eye of the eagle, 
and the appetite of the vulture, | 

He combined within himself all the 
elements of terror, nerve, malice, and 
intellect ; a heart that never melted—a 


hand that never trembled—a mind that 


never wavered from its purpose. The 
greatness of his plans defied specula- 








tion,and the rapidity of their executions 
outstripped prophecy. Civilized na- 
tions were the victims of his arts—and 
the savage could not withstand his war- 
fare. Sceptres crumbled in his grasp, 
and liberty withered in his presence. 
The Almighty appeared to have en- 
trusted to him the destinies of the 
globe, and he used them to destroy.— 
He shrouded the san with the cloud 
of battle, and unveiled the night with 
its fires. His march reversed the course 
of nature—the flowers of the spring 
perished—the fruits of autumn fell— 
for his track was cold and cheerless 
and desolate,like the withering wintry 
blast. Amid all the physical, moral, 
and political changes which he pro- 
duced, he was still the same. Always 
ambitious, always inexorable—no con- 
quest satisficd—no compassion assuag - 
ed—no remorse deterred—no dangers 

alarmed him. Like the barbarians,he 
conqeered Italy, and rolling back to 
its source the deluge that overwhelm- 
ed Rome, he proved himself the Attila 
of the South. With Hannibal he cros- 
sed the Alps in triumph—Africa be- 
held in him a second Scipiomand, 

standing on the Pyramids of Egypt, he 
looked down on the fame of Alexan- 
der. He fought the Scythian in his cave, 
and the unconquered Arab fled before 
him. He won, and divided, and ruled, 
nearly all of modern Europe. It be- 
came a large French province, where 
foreign kings still reigned by courtsey, 
or mourned in chains. The Roman 
Pontiff was his prisoner, and he claim- 
ed dominion over the altar with the 
God of Hosts, Even his name inspired 
universal terror, and the obscurity of 
his designs rendered him awfully mys- 


|| terious, The navy of Great-Britain 


watched him with the eyes of Argus, {f among beautics, which he could not 
and her coast was lined with soldiers |’ destroy; there, the heroes and sages of 
who slept on their arms. He made | everyage mingled in splendid alliance, 
war before he declared it; and peace || and joined in the march of fame. They 
was with bim a signal for hostilities. |} will appeal to posterity to mitigate 
His friends were the first whom be as- || the sentence which humanity claims 
sailed, and his allies he selected (0 against the tyrant Bonaparte. Awful 
piunder. There was a singular oppo- | indeed will be that sentence ; but when 
sition between his alledged motives || will posterity be a disinterested tri- 
and his conduct. He would have en- bunal ? When will the time arrive that 
slaved the land to make the ocean free, | Europe shall have put off mourning 
and he wanted only power to enslave ! for his crimes? In what distant recess 
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both... Jf he was arrogant, his unparal- 
leled successes must excuse him.Who 
could endure the giddiness of such a 
mountain of elevation ? Who that amid 
the slaughter of millions had escaped 
unhurt would not suppose,like Achil- 
les, that a deity had lent him armoer? 
W ho that had risen from such obscuri- 
ty, overcame such mighty obstacles, 
vanquished so many monarchs, won 
such extensive empires, and enjoyed 
30 absolute sway? Who, in the fulness 
of unequalled power and in the pride 
of cxulting ambition,would notbelieve 
himself the favourite of Heaven? 

He received the tribute of fear and 
love, andadmiration. The weight of 
the chains which he imposed on France 
was forgotten in their splendour: it 
was glorious to foliow him, even as a 
conscript, Toe arts became servile in 
bis praise ; and genius divided with him 
her immortal honours. For it is mind 
alone that can triumph over time.— 
Letters only yield permanent renown. 

This blood-stained soldier adorned 
his throne with his trophies of art, and 
made Paris the seat of taste as well as 
of power. There, the old and the new 


was Pobbed of his scythe, lingering 





of futurity will the memory of Moscow 
sleep? When. will Jena, Genoa, and 
Austerlitz—when will Jaffa, Corunna, 
and Waterloo, be named without tears 
of anguish and vows of retribution {— 
Earth can never forget, man can never 
forget them. 


Let him live if he can endure life, 
divested of his crown—without an ar- 
my—and almost without a follower.— 
Let him live—he who never spared his 
friends, if he can withstand the humilia- 
tion of owing his life toan enemy. Let 
him live, and listen tothe voice of cot- 
science. He can no longer drown it 


‘| in “the clamorous report of war.”— 


No cuirasse guards his bosom from the 
sorrows of remorse. Now, that the 
cares of State have ceased to distract 
his thoughts, let him reflect on his 
miserable self; and with the map be- 
fore him, retrace his bloody career.— 
Alas! his life is a picture of ruin, and 
the light, that displays it, is the func- 
ral torch of nations. It exhibits one 
mighty sepulchre, crowded with the 
mangled victims of murderous ambi- 
tion. Let him reflect on his enormous 
abuse of power—on his violated faith, 





justice. Let him live and repent—let 


i 





world met and conversed; there, time | and shameless disregard of all law and 





spirit—great in mischief, like the pes- 
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him seek to atone, in humility and sol- 
itude, for the sins of his political life 
-~an example of the catastrophe of 
wicked, and the vanity of false great- 
ness. Great he unquestionably was— 





great in the resources of « misguided 


tilence—great in desolation, like the 
whir! wind. 
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THE ADULEKESS PUNISHED, 


A TALE. 





Charles the Fighth, king of France, 
having occasion to send into Germany | 
about some affairs of the utmost con- | 
sequence, fixed upon a nobleman by | 
the name of Bernage, in whom he re- | 
posed the highest trust and confidence, | 
to execute a commission of import 
ance. As he travelled day and night | 


' 


for expedition,he arrived late one even- | 


ing at a certain castle, where he beg- | 
ged to be admitted to repose and ree | 
freshed himself; and urging his being | 
a stranger, and not being very well ac- | 
quainted with the country, at length | 
with great difficulty he obtained admis- | 
sion. As soon as the owner of the cas- | 
tle was acquainted with the quality of 
his guest, and to whom he belonged, | 
he shewed him every mark of polite- | 
ness in his power,at the same time apo- 
logised for his not being admitted soon- | 
er, owing to the gates being constantly | 
barricadoed, on account of some do-| 
mestic troubles, and the apprehension | 
he was under of being surprised by | 
some of his wife’s relations, who were | 
maliciously disposed towards him.—| 
Bernage then told him the cause of his 
journey, and thatit was to rendersome 
particular service to the king his mas- 
ter. He was then shewn into a most 











splendid apartment, and after some | 





little conversation, conducted to a hall 
hung with the richest tapestry, where 
they found the table laid for supper, 
which was served up with great ele- 
gance; at which time there appeared 
trom behind a tapestry, a most beauti- 


ful woman dressed in the deepest black, 


but her head without any bair or exter- 
nal ornaments, 

After the master of the house and 
Bernage had washed, the servants car. 
ried water to the lady, who washed al- 
so, and then took her seat at the end 
of the table, without speaking to any 
one. Bernage could scarcely keep his 
eyes off her, as she appeared one of 
the most beautiful women he had ever 
seen, only that her face was rather pale, 
and her features tinted with a melan- 
choly cast. After she had eaten a little, 
she was served with wine and water, 
brought her by a servant, in a human 
scull, the holes of which were stopped 
with silver, from which she drank two 
or three times, and after she had sup- 
ped and washed, she made a courtesy 
to the master of the house, and retired, 
without speaking a word. 

Beroage was extremely surprised 
at what he had seen, and which ap- 
peared to him so very extraordinary 
and shocking,that he became very dull, 
and pensive. This his bost perceiving 
said to him, “ I do not wonder, Sir, at 
your being astunished at what you have 
seen at my table; and I find something 
that appears so worthy and honest 
about you, that I cannot refrain from 
discovering to you a circumstance 
which has for a long time made me 
from the happiest the most miserable 
of men. Stranger as youare to me,i 
which to vindicate myself to you, that 
you may not think me capable of eat- 
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ing with so much cruelty, without hav- 
ing had the greatest provocation to jus- 
tify it. The lady which you just now 
saw is my wife, whom I loved with as 
much tenderness and affection as ever 
man did a woman. I risked every 
thing for the sake of marrying her, and 
brought her here in spite ef my rela- 
tions. She professed to have the same 
love for me; and I would have hazard- 
ed a thousand lives to have protected 
her’s. We have lived a long time to 
gether with all the affection and har” | 
mony possible ; and I was esteemed by 
every person whe knew me, to be one 
of the most happy men living. But be- 
ing obliged to take a journey upon an 
affair of honour, she lost her’s, and for- 
got the love and duty she owed to me, 
and became enamoured with a young 
gentleman whom I had brought up in 
my house. This I a little suspected 
when I returned, as I perceived some- 
thing which gave me no small uneas!- 
ness, but still I loved her so passion- 
ately, that I was not able to mistrust 
her. At length, however, my eyes 
were opened, and | saw that which I 
feared more than death. My love then 
turned to fury and despair, and I ob- 
served them with attention, and feign- 
ed one day to have occasion to go into 
the country, instead of which I conceal- 


she herself occupies. Soon after my 
pretended departure, she entered the 
apartment, followed by the young gen- 
tleman. My suspicions were, alas !— 
confirmed ; and confident of her crim- 
inality, I could contain myself no long- 
er, but darting from my concealment, 
I killed him in her arms. 


ed myself in the same chamber which | 








- « But the crime my wife was guilty 
ef, seemed to me of so heinous a na- 


——————SSS= 
ture, that to murder her, as I did her 
gallant, was not, I thought, sufficient 
punishment for her offence,I therefore 
conceived a misery for her to endure, 
which I believed to be more insuppor- 
table than even death, which was, to 
shut her @p in that very apartment 
which she had chosen for the scene of 
her illicit intercourse: and in a cabi- 
net within the apartment I have hung 
up the skeleton of her gallant; and that 
she may be kept in continual remem- 
brance of her crimes, instead of a cup, 
I have ordered her to be served at the 
table with drink out of the skull of 
that ungrateful wretch who seduced 
her, to the end that she muy see him 
living, whom by her fault she has made 
her afflicted cnemy, and the remains 
of him whose death she occasioned, by 
preferring his happiness to mine ; by 
this means she constantly sees two ob- 
jects, at dinner and supper, which af- 
flicts her most, namely,a living enemy, 
and a deceitful friend, both produced 
by her own guilt; inall other respects 
she is treated with humanity, except 
that her head is constantly shaved, the 
hair being an ornament which becomes 
not an adultress, no more than a veil 
does a wanton and immodest woman, 
for it isa mark of having lost both hon- 
our and chastity. Now,if you chose to 
see and speak toher, I will conduct you 
to her apartment.” 

This offer Bernage gladly accepted 
as he had great curiosity to hear her 
speak. Being introduced, he found her 
sitting by a good fire, in a yery elegant- 
ly furnished bed-chamber, when her 
husband drew back a curtain which 
hung before a large case where the 
bones were placed of the man who had 
dishonoured him ; yet in spite of the 
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permission given to Bernage,he almost | 
feared to speak to her, lest he should 
offend her husband, or afflict her. The 
husband perceiving it, said to him, 
“If vou have any thing to say to thet 
unfortunate woman, speak, and you 
will perceive in what manner she now 
looks upon her own sad conduct.” 

“If your patience, Madam,” said 
Bernage to her, “ is equal to the tor- 
ment you suffer, I Jook upon you as 
the most extracrdinary woman in the 
world.” 


The lady, with tears streaming from 
her eyes, and with a grace and humili. 
ty not to be described, replied in the 
following terms.—* I confess, Sir, that 
my crime is so great, that all the pun- 
ishments which this lord here (whom 
I am not worthy to call husband) can 
inflict upon me, cannat be equal tothe 
grief 1 feel for having injured him.” 
In saying which she wept most bit- 
terly. 


The gentleman then taking Bernage 
by the arm, conducted him into ano- 
ther chamber. When Bernage was 
taking leave of his host, he addressed 
him thus :— The esteem I feel for 
you, and the great civility you have 
shewn me, strongly urges me to inter- 
est myself in your welfare and felici- 
ty. It seems to me, that after you have 
had sufficient proof of your poor wife’s 
Tepentance, you should pity her suffer- 
ings, and forgive her :—consider, Sir, 
you are still young, and have no chil- 
dren ; and it would be a great pity that 
such a house as your’s should be lost 
for want of an heir, and that those 
should inherit your wealth, who have 
hot, perhaps, an atom of regard for 








you.” 


“ The gentleman, who had resolved 


‘| never to part from his wife, thought 


seriously en what Bernage had said, 
and was sensible uf the justness of his 
remark ; and promised him, that if she 
continued to conduct herself with that 
humility and sorrow which she had 
hitherto done, he would in a short time 
pardon her transgressions. 

Bernage, as soon as he returned to 
court, informed the king his master 
of this extraordinary xffair; whereup- 
on the king sent some of his officers 
into Germany, to make further erquir- 
ies concerning this matter; and was 
so pleased with the description Bern- 
age had given of the beauty of that un- 
fortunate lady, that he sent his painter 
also, Jean de Paris, to paint that lady's 
picture provided he could obtain per- 
mission of her husband, 

The gentleman, who had long felt 
some compassion for his wife, at length 
had pity on her, and took her once 
more te his arms: after which they 
lived in perfect harmony, and she 
brought him an heir to inherit his for- 








tunes. 
ee sastvesitoetesin ed 
ADVICE. 
Theodilc, Archbishop of Cologne, 


was illustrious in his time for his tal- 
ents, erudition and morals. One day 
the Emperor Sigismond asked of him 
instructions to obtain happiness. “ We 
cannot, sire, expect it in this world.”— 
«© Which then is the way to happiness 
hereafter ?”——« You must act virtuous- 
ly.”"——** What doyou mean by that ex- 
pression ?”’——« I mean,” says Theoder- 
ic, “ that you should always pursue that 
plan of conduct which you promise to 
do whilst you are labourin g under a fit 
of the gravel, gout or stone.” 
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THE SMUGGLER DETECTED. 


Tue Brussels packets have in al- 
most €very trip which they have re- 
cently made to this country, brought 
home some of those gallant heroes 
who were left at Brussels for the re- 
covery of their wounds. Towards such 
passengers it has been r¢marked, that 
the custom-house officers who usually 
search with scrutinizing eyes for con 
traband goods, conduct themselves 
with the most liberal forbearance, re- 
marking, those gentlemen have 
already been Aand/ed enough, without 
undergoing the handling of a revenue 
officer’—an indulgence which we 
have reason to believe a British officer 
has too much honour to abuse Not 
so with some of those adventurous 
gentlemen, who, in making a trip to 
the late scene of carnage, ave desirous 
ofconyerting a journey of pleasure to 
one of profit. Several of these travcl- 
lers, it is suspected, have contrived to 
elude the vigilance of the revenue,and 
to have made pretty large importations 
of lace, glovesand stockings, into this 
country, without the ccremony of pay- 
ing duty. Among others who were 
desirous of following this happy ex- 
ample, was a young man, the son of a 
haberdasher in Oxford street, who ob. 
serving the facility with which wound- 
ed officers were landed on this side the 
water, thought the best course he 
could take on his return e, with a 
view to the success of his ing spe- 
culation, would be to assume the dis- 
guise of a“ hero of Waterloo,” and 
thereby pass unheeded 

The thought was a good one, and 
accordingly on his reshipment he ap- 
peared with a pair of black crutches 
—his left leg and thigh thickiy band- 
aged, and in all respects in the cos- 
tume of one who had been severely 
handled inthe action of the 18th — 
Matters went on very well until the 
arrival of the custom-house officers 
on board, when all the passengers 
were questioned as to their luggage ; 
at length it came tothe turn of our 
hero, who said, in a very cavalier tone, 
“‘ you sce my friends I have been pretty 


~_—- 
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well wounded”? This address noi be. 
ing precisely corsistent with the char- 
acter he meant to personate, some 
doubts were entertained of his claims 
to the respect with which others had 
been treated, and on further enquiry 
those doubts were so far realized, that 
it was determined to be a little strict 
in the investigation of his luggage ; a 
determination which unhappily led to 
discoveries that at once exhibited the 
haberdasher in his true colours. 

As the first search had been suc- 
cessful, it was determined to go still 
further, even to take a peep at his 
wounds. Against such inhumaniiy, 
the new terrified shofmen protested 
in vehement terms. It was in vain to 
contend with bis persecutors, however, 
and to the assembied multitude ; the 
bandages were removed, when to the 
surprise of those who had been the 
dupes of the fraud, immense swellings 
of lace, and other valuable contraband 
articles were discovered; and, in a 
few minutes, a complete cure was 
effected of the fractured limb —The 
| search did not end here, and on put- 
suing the scrutiny further, the pads 





of the crutches were found to be 
formed of the same costly materials : 
the whole seizure being most produce 
tive to these concerned. The fate of 
the adventurer was concluded by bis 
being put on shore, almost in a state 
of nudity, overwhelmed with shame 
and vexation.——/ ondon paper, 
> 
From the Boston Evening Gazette. 


From Hossovse’s Travels thro’ Turkey. 


} — 


THE WOMAN OF NONOL. 

“ A mile from Marathon are some 
large stones which I take to be the 
petrified sheep belonging toe the wo- 
man of Nonoi; and the headless statue 
in the marsh may be the femate her- 
self, whose metamorphosis is recorded 
by Chandler. Near the vestiges of @ 
small building, was a headless statue 
ofa woman lying on the ground. This 
(Mr. Chandler’s companions informed 








him) was once endued with life, being 
an aged lady possessed of a numerous 
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flock, which folded near the spot. Si: 
was elated by her good fortune. The 
winter was gone by, and even the rude 
month of March had spared her sheep 
and goats. She now defied heaven, 
and thought herself secure from all 
mishap; but Providence, to correct 
her impiety and ingratitude, command- 
eda fierce and penetrating frost, and 
she, her fold, and flocks, were harden- 
ed into stone.” 


CEREMONIES OBSERVED BY THE 
MODERN GREEKS, 


‘A lamp burns before the picture 
of the Virgin during the labour, and 
the candle is adorned with embroider- 
ed handkerchiefs, jewels and coins, as 
presents to the four fairies who preside 
over the infant. When the child is 
born, it is immediately laid in the 
cradle, and loaded with amulets; and 
asmall bit of soft mud, well stecped 
in water.properly prepared by previous 
charms, is stuck upon its forehead to 
obviate the effects of the evil eye. The 
evil eye is feared at al] times; not 
only a Greek, but a Turkish woman, 
on secing a stranger look eagerly at 
her child, will spit in its face, and 
sometimes, if at herself, into her own 
bosom ; but the use of garlic, oreven 
pronouncing the word which signities 
that herb, is considered a sovereign 
preventive.’ 


CURIOUS LEGEND. 


‘Jn a little chapel dedicated to Agia 
Pamagia, we were shewn, ina recess 
lighted up with candles, a fountain of 
cold,water,and were desired to remark 
afish about the size of a minnow, of 
which the monks related, that the last 
Constantine, taking a repast at the 
tide of the spring with a priest, and 
being told that the Turks had made a 
breach in the walls, said that it was ne 
More possible than that the fish: on his 
Plate should ever again swim in the 
Water ; when, upon saying the word 
t jumped from the dish into the foun- 
‘ain, and the city was taken! Our 
informant would not exactly say that 
what we saw was the identical animal, 





) 








but averred, that it was more than an 
hundred years old, and never bad been 
smaller nor bigger; and was of the 
same species as that which leaped 
from the Emperor's plate; in proof 
of this latter assertion, he begged us 
to observe the glitter of his scales, 
transmitted from his fried forefathers.’ 





DR. RADCLIFFE, 
Attending an intimate friend in a 
dangerous illness, declared, in an un- 
usual strain of generosity, that he 
would not take a fee. At last when 
the cure was complete, and the phy- 
sician was taking his leave, “I have 
put every day’s fee,” said the patient, 
‘in this purse, my dear doctor ; nor 
must your goodness get the better of 
my gratitude.” The doctor eyed the 
purse, counted the days of his attend- 
ance ina moment; and then extending 
his hand by a kind of professional me- 
chanical motion, replied : * Well, I 
can hold out no longer: single I could 
have refused the guineas ; but, all 
together, they are irresistible.’. 





HORACE WALPOLE, 

Hearing that twoof his female rela- 
tions had quarrelled, asked, Did they 
call each other ugly 2?” “ No.’’* Well, 
well, then,” said he, “ I shall soon re- 
concile them.” 

—p—— 
WARBURTON, 

Use >» * That the two most 
dificult things to meet with in the 
world were, a disinterested man, and 
a woman who had common sense— 
that sense without which wit is folly, 
learning pedantry, and virtue itself 
weakness of mind.” 












PORTICAL PRESCRIPTION. 

A gentleman having called upon a 
friend, with whom he found two phy- 
sicians, at his departure left the fol- 
lowing, scribbled onthe back of a 
letter, on hisdressing table :-— 

By one physician might your work be done, 

But two are like adouble barrel’d gun, 

From one discharge sometimes a bird has 
flown 

The second barrel always brings it down. 


—-——— 
te 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. There beams a beacon in the skies 
— That shall direct thy bark,— 
SUNSET : Behold a Saviovur‘s light arise, 
AN ELEGY---WRITTEN IN SPRING, A heagealy mark! 


Srow fades the sun’s retiring light; 
And evening shadows o’er tbe plain, 
Avi darkness spreads her shroud of aight 
Upon the heaving main. 
Upon the ocean‘s sullen breast 
Unheard the vessels ride, 
And tranquil nature is at rest, 
And human pride ! 


Hail ! gentle evening‘s lonely scene, 
O sweetest, dearest to my heart, 
Hail ! pensive star, whose rays serene 

Across the twilight dart ! 

In lovely spring‘s delightful eve 
How sweet to view thy beam, 
Shed o‘er the waters as they heave 

Its tranquil gleam ! 


Par be the rude storm‘s rending might, 
And far the thunder‘’s awful tone, 
But gentie be the breezes light, 
As low the biliows moan ! 
©! distant be the eddying blast 
To roughen all the main, 
And with the fearful cloud o‘ercast 
Enshroud the plain. 


Yet, while I gaze upon the scene, 
And view the evening landscape pale, 
Another theme my thoughts begin— 
Death‘s cold and evening 
O man ! and shall the 
Be like this scene of 
Like this removed from bitt e, 
By beauty blest? 







@h ! trim that frail and tottering bark, 
And court the breezes with thy sail, 
Nor venture on the ocean dark 
Where roars aloud the gale ; 
Alas ! no vernal bioom is there, 
Religion stays her smile, 
*Tis but the darkness of despair 
That glooms the while! 


Seek, seek the soft and grassy shore, 
Nor let thy bark in ocean stray, 

Avoid the tempest’s horrid roar, 
And catch Religion‘s ray ! 








Set firm thy gaze upon that light, 
And life shall close like vernal eve, 
Soft as this sweet approach of night, 
The soul its dust shall leave ! 
A brighter day shall spring above, 
In realms of heavenly joy, 
Of light, of purity, of love, 
Without alloy. 


The fevered pulse, the burning brow, 
The pangs of soon expected death, 

Appal not those whose bosoms know 
That joy survives the breath ; 

How dreadfully they rend the soul 
Of him who hopeless dies !--- 

For him---nostreams of light shall roll, 
Nor star arise ! 


B. 
—— > 
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TO THE LADIES. 


A HINT May move, perhaps improve 
The manners of the day ; 
Therefore, ye fair, to you I dare 
A line or two convey. 


With nimble feet to pace the street, 
Your pretty selves to show, 

Will not obtain the worthy swain, 
Though you may catch a beau. 


Some loudly talk, where e‘re they walk, 
And seem to make a rule 

Their arms te swing, their ’kerchiefs sling, 
Or twirl their ridicule. 


Tho’ laughing loud, while near the crowd, 
May please the vulgar mind ; 

It sounds uncouth and rude, forsooth, 
To those who’re more refin’d. 


With hat-string slack, and shawl flung back, 
To show each rising arch, 
Lacks modest grace, as thus you face 


The chilling wind of March. 
WILLIA™ 


—- 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


THE SHIPWRECK. » 

Hark! mournful heard along the shore, 
More dismal than the tempest‘s roar, 

What thunder sonnd is pealing, 
And thro’ the darkness of the night 
What sudden, quick, and ruddy light 
Bursts with ablaze upon the sight, 

The ocean dark revealing ? 
And what those dying shrieks of wail 
That mount upon the midnight gale, 

Like shrieks of helpless woe ? 
While every dreary pause between 
Again the ruddy light is seen, 

And heard the echo slow. 


The signals of a bark distrest’ 
Are sounding over ocean’s breast, 

While loud the storm is howling, 
And none is nigh in need to save 
The victims from a watery grave 
And snatch them from the angry wave; 

Alas ! the sky is scowling, 

And he who watches on the beach 
Aid or assistance cannot reach, 

For they must perish there ! 
Farewel ! farewel ! Ye gallant crew, 
The morrow’s sky of cloudless blue 

Must view your lonely bier ! 


Farewel ! farewel! a long farewel ! 

The cannon stays its funeral knell 
Resounding o’er the ocean ; 

One dying, universal scream 

Is heard, and one expiring gleam, 

Then all is past like some sad dream, 
Save the lone billow’s motion ; 

And morn resumes her golden way, 

And Phebus climbs the vault of day ; 
But on that beach of sand 

Lies many a corse, whose bones shall lie 

Torn by the vultures of the sky, 


Far from their native land ! 
CYPRIAN. 





EXTEMPORE ON WAR. 
Whene’er contending princes fight, 
For private pique, or public right; 
Armies are rais’d, the fleets are mann‘d, 
They combat both by sea and land. 
When after many battles past, 
Both tir’d with blows, make peace at last ; 





What is it, after all, the people get? 
Why ! Widows, Taxes, wooden Legs & Debt? }; 





A SAILOR’S 
ELEGY ON THE FATE OF THE WASP. 


O ! when in some illustrious fight, 

Stout warriors yield, at fate’s rude call, — 
They fall, like shooting stars at night, 

And brighten as they fall. 


A thousand tongues their deeds relate, 
And with the story never tire, 

A country mourns their mournful fate, 
And ladies weep and men admire. 


But dreary is the fate of those 
T mourn, in this rough sailor strain, 
Who perish’'d——/ow, no mortal knows, 
And perish’d all in vain, 


Who in our country cannot tell, 

How Buiaxe y brought the red-cross low, 
And twice triumphantly did quell, 

The prowess of a valiant foe ? 


Who has not heard of his brave men, 
All valiant hearts of sterling gold, 
Who brav’d the Lion in his den, 
And turn‘d his hot blood into cold? 


Who has not wish‘d that they were here, 
Escap‘d the Ocean’s perils rade, 

To share our country’s welcome cheer, 
And reap a.nation’s gratitude ? 


But they will never come again 

To welcome of their home ; 
Aff ‘or them in vain, 

T will never come. 






Far distant from their native land, 
They perish’d in the yawning deep, 
Where there was none to stretch a hand. 
And none their fate to weep. 


No ear their dreary drowning cry, 
Heard o’er the desert wave ; 
Their dying struggle met no eye, 

No friendly aid to save. 


And when they perish‘d none can tell, 
Nor where their bones are laid--- 
The spot affection loves so well, 
No mourner’s step will tread. 


No tender friend will ever go 
To seek the spot where they abide, 
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Nor child, or widow, full of wo, 
Teil how, and when, and were they died. 


Alas ! they have no Church-Yard grave, 
‘No mound to mark the spot, 

They moulder in the deep, deep wave, 
Just where——it matters not. 


They perish’d far away from home, 
And few will weep these sailors bold, 

For e’er the certain news shail come 
Our feelings will grow cold. 


By slow degrees hope will expire, 
And when the anxious fteling’s o’er, 

Stale memory will quench her fire, 
And sorrow be no more. 


Save where some pale and widow’d one, 
By grief, or madness cross‘d, 

Shall cling to one dear hope alone, 
And hope, though hope were lost. 


By fond imagination led, 
Or ideal visions driven, 

O! she will ne‘er believe him dead, 
Till they do meet in Heaven, 














SATURDAY, MARCH 30, 1816. 


—— 
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The late arrivals from 
nish London dates to th 
Bourdeaux to the 18th 
latter it appears that a co y had 
been formed at Bordeaux to surprise 
the fortress at that place, in which at- 
tempt several lost their lives. 

Disturbances continued at Lyons.— 
Government was disarming the inbab- 
itants. Gen. Levallee had been arrest- 
ed there. 

The circulation of English newspa- 
pers in France, bas been provisional- 
ly suspended by order of the Minister 
of Police. 

The plague has broken out in Bari, 
in the kingdom of Naples. 

A convention is suid to have been. 
published on the 9th Jan. at St. Peters- 
burgh, concluded at Paris on the 14th 




















of September last, between Ausiria 
Russia, and Prussia, in which the suyv- 
eigns of those countries declare that 
they take the principles and daties of 
the Christian religion for the benefirof 
their conduct and actions, as the only 
one on which the happiness of states can 
repose, and wish all other powers to 
take part. in their union, by which they 
flutter themselves to be able to unite 
all nations together as brethren. 


Salvator de Mozo, brigadier gene- 
ral,and captain geueral of Caraccas,has 
issued « proclamation, announcing that 
every vessel, whether Spanish or for- 
eign, which shall resist. any Spanish 
ship, for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of the Putriots, shall be confis- 
cated, and the master and principal per- 
sons on board hung up at the yard arm; 
likewise the crew, Wf xs culpable as 
the rest; if not, one in every five Is te 
be drawn, and subject to like punish- 
ment. 

A letter from Madeira, dated the 
18th Feb. says * On the 2d February, 
in the morning, about £0 minutes past 
12o’clock,we experienced iathisisland 
one of the most severe shocks of an 
earthquake ever felt here, which con- 
tinued for the space of six minutes; 
during which time the island was in as 
great a motion as a ship “t sea in a 
heavy swell. Thanks be to a kind 
Providence, nolives have been lost.— 


“Several old buildings have fallen, and 


two or three large churches have been 
much injured.” 

By an arrival at Salem in $4 days 
from Gibralter, it appears, the plague 
was raging at Constantinople, Naples; 
at several perts in dJtaly and at Cortu. 
The governor of the latter place had 
burnt. two villages and encamped the 
populace on a point under a strong 
guaid, to prevent communications with 
villages not affected. 

A Spanish ship from Africa for Ha- 
vanna, with 500 slaves and a large 
quantity of gold dust and ivory, has 
been captured off the Hole in the Wall, 
by an English frigate, and sent into 
Bermuda. 
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A law has just passed the assembly 
of this state, which, among other clau- 
ses enacts “that the special justices of 
this city shall apprehend and send to 
the ulms-house, all idle children wio 
shall be found in the city going about 
tobeg,or whose parents are prostitutes, 
or disorderly persons, or keepers of 
notorious gambling houses, or houses 
for the purpose of prostitution; and 
the commissioner of the alms-house 
and bridewell of the city of New-York, 
are authorised to bind out such chil- 
dren without the consent of their pa- 
rents in like manner as if such children 
were chargeable to the city.” 

The hon Mr. Bagot, (says the Na- 
tional Intelligencer,) was presented 
the 2ist inst. by the Secretary of State 
to the President, as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary from 
the Government of Great Britain to 
that of the United States. 

An extensive cave of native Epsom 
salt, or sulphurate of magnesia, has 
been discovered in or near Corydon 
(Indiana Territory ) Salt of every va- 
riety of chrystal, is said to be arranged, 
in all thatiancitul splendour, which de- 
coraces the grotto of Antiparos. 


_ oP Our city subscribers are respectfully 
informed,that on Monday next we shal! com 
Mence to collect our smal dues on the Mu- 
scum, up to the Ist of May next. This is 
done with the view to obtain some account 
of the many removals in town that take place 
at that time, (in reference to future serving) 
as well as to guard as far as possible against 
losses which generally have lLappened after 
May by removals out of town. The thing is 
80 reasonable, we trust none will object to it. 


_— 
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Nuptial. 








MARRIED, 


By the rev. Mr. Berrian, Mr. Britain H. 

volley, merchant, to Miss Susan Rooke, 
toghter of John Rooke, Esq 

By the right rev. Bishop Hobart, Mr. 
harles Nichols, merchant, to Miss Ann Ro- 

he, daugrater of Benjamin Romaine, Esq. 

this city, 

Ry the rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. James G. Have 

id, to Miss Margaret Marsi:. 





By the rev, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Christopher 
Wolfe, to Miss Catharine Ann Clark, daugh- 
ter of John Clark, jun.» 

By the rev. Dr. Romeyn, Mr. James R. 
Keown, to Miss Francis B. Leeds, both of 
this city. 

By the rev. Mr. M’Clelland, Mr. Jacob R. 
Remsen to Miss Mary Bennet. 

By the rev. Mr. Burke, Mr. James Miller 
to Miss Eliza C. Ferdon, daugliter of the late 
Thomas Ferdon, esq. 

At Newtown, (L. L) by the rev. Mr, 
Boardman Mr. Joseph W. Duryee, of this 
city, to Miss Cornelia Leverick, daughter or 
the lute James Leverick, sq. of the former 
place. 


TS 
Obituary. 


ai. 








The City-Inspector Reports the death of 57 
persons in this City, for the week endin» 
on Saturday the 25d inst. 


DIED, 


Mrs. Mary Van Dalseur, 


Mrs. Mary Fenwick, agec 44, wife of Mr. 
Thomas Fenwick, 

Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, wife of Mr. Edward 
Gilbert, aged 64 years. 

After a short illness, Mr. Van Outersterp, 
a native of Holland. 





Mr. Michael Van Bruen, aged 95. 
Mrs. Patty Honson, wile of Mr. Frederick 
Honson, after a short illness of four days. 
Mr. Cornelius Hoffman, aged 66. 
t Godfrey, aged 65, 
mmer, aged 28, formerly 







of 
e, at I.ebanon, March 15, 
1816, J mith, Esq. The tribute of 
grateful affectfon is due to his memory, as 
a dutiful, considerate son ; a tendee brether, 
a compassionate, benevolent man ; whose 
heart expanded with the generous glow of 
active sympathy ; and whose hand was ever 
ready to relieve, and meliorate the distresses 
of suffering humanity. 

At Oneida Castle, Schenandoh, the Indian 
Chief, aged 113 years. Many years ago it 





was agreed that he should be buried by the 
side of the rev. Mr. Kirkland. Sometime be- 
fore his death he called the tribe together 
and enjoined upon them the fulfilment of 
this agreement. His directions were sacred- 
‘ly observed, and his remains were deposited 
by the side of that venerated gentleman, who 
in his life, was the friend of man, without re- 
ference to the distinctions whic! existin this 
world. 
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SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF A WED- 


DING DAY. 
Duke-Street Police Office. 


A ycung couple who had been mar- 
ried by special license in Mark’s 
Church, at 11 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning, had their connubial felicity 
most cruelly interrupted by a visit from 
a messenger of this Office, who gave 
them an invitation to appear before the 
magistrates instanter. The circumstan 
ces which produced this unpleasant in- 
terruption were as follows:—A young 
man of the name of Doyle, applied at 
the office with a warrant signed by 
Hyacinth Daly, Esq. Mayor of Galway, 
for the apprehension of two persons, 
against whom informations had been 
sworn by a rope-maker, of Galway, of 
the name of John Lecky, for having 
robbed him of upwards of eighty pounds 
in gold, dollars, silver spoons, &c. 
One of the persons, Jane Lecky, was 
his daughter, the other, James Parker, 
his apprentice. Love, that ruling pas- 
sion, had taken such possession of their 
hearts, (hat they, not being able to ob- 
tain the old man’s consent, determined 
to fly toa temple of Hymen in the city ; 
and on the Saturday night following, 
ot the mid-night hour (always propit- 
ious to runway lovers) they drove off 
in the Galway Mail, | the old 
gentleman in the ar 
little dreaming of wh 
sing. But the young 
membering the old ad 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window,” found means to 
carry off with her the above sum. 

Mr. Doyle, who was a grandson of 
the old man’s, was the person sent in 
pursuit ; and so completely did he 
complete the object of his mission, that 
he traced them to a house in Boyne- 
street, occupied, it would seem, by 
a cousin of the lady’s, whose name 
was also Jobn Lecky. Having got 
his warrant, he repaired to the discov- 
ered retreat, accompained by Turpin, 
the peace officer, and found the happy 
party just returned from Charch.Lecky 
and his wife, with the bride and bride- 







groom, were brought to the office, 
when it appeared that the day before, 
Parker and John Lecky had gone to 
procure a license, and that when they 
had appeared before the Rev. Mr. 
Lewis, the Surrogate of the Consistor- 
ial Court, Lecky had sworn himself to 
be father to the girl, and that in that 
character he had given his full consent 
and approbation to the match. Altho’ 
the journey, the license, and the mar- 
riage fees, have cost nv small trifle, 
they utterly denied any knowledge of 
the property taken; upon which Tur- 
pin was again dispatched to Boyne- 
Street to search their trunks, and 
speedily returned with 52 guineas, 
and one halfin gold, a considerable 
number of dollars, two table and six 
silver tea spoons, with a silver watch, 
which Doyle said, answered exactly 
to the description of the property miss- 
ing, with only adeficiency of ten pounds. 
The Magistrates after some consulta- 
tion, first, gave the young bride up to 
her nephew, who seemed to be many 
years older than herself, under the 
promise that she should spend the 
night in the mail, travelling to Galway 
—Secondly, sent the bridegroom to 
Bridewell, as a runaway apprentice 
until the old gentleman's determina- 
tion in regard to him is known—and 
3dly, Ordered the would-be-father to 
Newgate, for a further examination in 
regard to the perjury—and thus ended 
the adventures of the Wedding-day. — 
Dudlin Freeman’s Journal. 
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If you mean to be happy when old, 
be temperate when you are young. 
TL ES OT 
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cluding a Title-page and Index to each. 
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The annual subscription of the Museum is | 
only Three Dollars; as it certainly is the) . 
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